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THE BAXTERS

Thackeray made many friends in the United States, but none
that meant more to him than the family of George Baxter of New
York. Baxter was a warehouse owner who had offices at 104 Wall
Street and lived at 286 Second Avenue, between Twentieth and
Twenty-first Streets.16 He and his wife had four children: Sally
(1833-1861), Lucy (b. 1836)5 Wyllys, and George. Libby Strong,
Lucy's particular chum and the daughter of Mrs. Baxter's brother,
was so frequently in the house as to be regarded as a third daughter.

The Baxters, who were fond of reading novels in their family
circle, eagerly discussed each of Thackeray's books as it appeared,
and they looked forward with relish to hearing him lecture in New
York. It was quite by chance, however, that they made his ac-
quaintance. Among Sally's suitors was a young Englishman named
Henry Bingham Mildmay, who had met Thackeray in London.
When he called on Thackeray at the Clarendon Hotel, late in
November, 1852, he insisted on taking Mr. Baxter with him,
despite the latter's protestations of unworthiness. Lucy Baxter
continues the story:

The entire simplicity and frankness of my father's accost, added to the
warm expressions of interest from our English friend, seemed to attract
Mr. Thackeray, and from the first visit to the "Brown House," as he
later always called it, he evidently felt at home among us. No doubt he
was very homesick when he first reached America, everything was so
new and strange, and he had left, almost for the first time, the mother
and daughters, so fondly loved, as his letters testify. He came to us
whenever he could, with perfect freedom and informality. He begged
to dine with us before the lectures, which even at first bored him greatly,
and in the end became a real burden. The monotony of saying the same
things over and over again, and the constraint of being obliged to be
ready at a given time, whether he felt in a talking mood or not, were
very trying to him. He became gready attached to my mother, whose
quiet sympathy soothed him, and his place at her right hand, with the
claret-pitcher ready for him, was an established arrangement before a
lecture. He would sometimes stop in the midst of the desultory conver-

16 Trow's New-York City Directory, 1853-1854.